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fort. Apart from their expediency, the crudeness of these per-
formances was disconcerting and alarming to the elder statesmen of
both parties, and when the House of Lords met after the Easter recess,
Kimberley, the leader of the Liberal Opposition, asked searching
questions. " Did Mr. Chamberlain speak for the Government or was
he merely throwing out a feeler as an irresponsible person ? " Had
the Government in fact abandoned the traditional policy of eschewing
" entangling alliances," were they seeking an alliance, and, if not,
what did Mr. Chamberlain mean ? Or, alternatively, if they were
seeking an alliance, how could this frank disclosure of their necessitous
condition be wise or timely 2 Salisbury, who held opinions very like
Kimberley's about the methods of his Colonial Secretary, passed these
questions in silence on the plea that they were irrelevant to the subject
under discussion, which was the recent occupation of Wei-Hai-WeL
A debate followed in the House of Commons (June 4) in which
Chamberlain scoffed at the idea that " collective responsibility"
required him to refrain from expressing his ideas about the future of
the country, and again repeated that without " advising or rejecting "
the idea of an alliance, he " most earnestly desired close, cordial and
intimate relations with the United States of America."
If Chamberlain's object was to stir the British people out of their
complacent belief in " splendid isolation " he had certainly succeeded,
and nothing was as before after his intervention. On the main point
he was undoubtedly right. A policy which challenged successively
or simultaneously France, Germany and Russia, and gave equal offence
to both European groups might easily have to reckon with a hostile
combination to which even the two-Power fleet would be unequal.
Pacifists and little-Englanders drew the inference that Great Britain
must moderate her policy and refrain from the splashing Imperialism
which ran this risk. Chamberlain, who was for conceding nothing
to foreigners, drew die equally logical conclusion that Britain must
have allies. His preference was for Germany, but if Germany was
unwilling, he was ready to look elsewhere, and before the end he is
seen doing the spade-work for the Anglo-French Entente.
Though he made a strange blunder in talking about an Alliance to
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